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Tlj^is report discusser the ^question of the ^ 
appropriateness of teacher beliaviors in relation to both the counting 
of frequencj.es of teacher behaviors and the interpretation of the 
impact of teacher behaviors on student learning. The recent focus , in 
research on teaching, on the counting of teacher beha?ior5 gives *z:ise 
to a concern for the meaning as veil as the frequency, of teapher 
behaviors.* The report describes three different definitions of 
appropriateness and the related systemis -for measuring teacher ^ 
behaviors. The f ir^^t definition considers appropriateness in t^rms of 
teach^ decision making^; the se^nd in terms of teacher ^behavior in 
classroom settings; the third in relatiofa to academic^earning time. 
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ItfTRODUCTIOW 

In May of 1975 we eroposed a study^ of *"the appropriateness of ir>s|rlJction.'' 
At that time'ij^e believed ttiat educational researchers. had expended considerable 
resources to "count" 'teafcher behavior. A considerable amount was\alrerady known ' 
about the f«q^ncy of, high§r and lower cognitive que? tfons* asked per unit of 
time^ the rate of positive verbal praise, the nuirt>er of criticisms iijadei tfce 

nurrt)er of probed, the frequency of explaihi/ig linjcs, etcj ^ut only relatively 

< * * • ^"^^"^ * 

low torr'elatibrft had been fourfd b'etween many of tflfese vaMables and. measures, of 

student outcomes. Our work led us away 'from corrcern with just" counting.' We 

becajne aware, of another dimension of interactive teaching -that also; needed some 

attention., and wds, perhaps, one of the characteristics , that Scept correlational 

analyses from revealing very much. This was the concept of "appropriateness,". ^ 

In our classroom observations we had become acutfely aware of the difference " 

between a higher cognitive question^ asked after a^ trairi of thought was running 

^out, and the same type of question aiked after a series of lower cognitive 

questions had been used to establish a foundation from which to explore ^ 

higher-order ideas. Teachers, we found, sometimes asked inane questiorfs. 

Sometimes teachers directed questions to' the wrong chilV On one occasion' 

we noticed that' positive verbal reififorcemeht was used with a new child in 

the class, one who was trying to win peer group acceptance, and whose beha- 
^ ' . . . t 

vior the teacher chose to use as ^ standard of ejcoellence. The teacher's 
singling-out of the student seemed to impede his efforts to win acceptance, ^ 
while the' teacKer*is count in the verbal prais6 category went up and up arid up. 
this accrual ,of behaviors* through counting' often occurred when we knew, 
through our intujtton, values and experience, 4;hat the behavior was. somehow 
.inappropriate. Our unComfortableness' was noted as we recorded many* d^tfe rent 



A aspects of teipher -behavior. ' Sometimes teachers fichieve^l a high ratfe of prob- 
'ing studerrt responses to questions, seemingly -without regard for the .stodent 
or the* kind of initial, response ,91 ven to the. question. ' Some students were em- 
barasse(J by the probing, other student probes otten occurred at inappropriate 
' • times, and soinetimes' probes were not forthcoming When the* situation seemed to 

\ ' • •• • • . 

cry out i»or them. Qn the other hand, skillful.vprobihg. appeared to bring out 
a Student's knowledge about a^^ issue and allow it td be shared with the* class, 
after a weak first respons&s^wa^ given by that student! In a particular inter- 



action a teacher's questioning could have been very skfllful, but much infor- 
matfon could be lost tf only fre'^ency was recorded. Analogous difficulties 
in interpretation of frequency cour\s arose for marly of the teacher ibehaviors* 
which had begun^ to interest us. These difficulties forced a ' reassessment of 
our own string' behaviorrstic position for the study of teaching/. We felt that 
frequency counts still provide very useful infodfmation, but, in our opinion, 
the qual itativq dimdjj^ion-, dealing*with v,alue judgments about apprapriate use 
of skills, must fnore strongly- ^telr into observations of teaching. 'The 
"appr^iateness" .of teachers' behavior had to be addressed ifh order to study 
the information, processi-ng .and'decision making skills of human, teachers in 
classroom settings. . . < • 
*; We proposed the ^alloc^ition of modest resources to develop the^ concept of 
approprialten^s^^oj" instruction. The Far West Laboratory's research team in- 
tended to spend, substantial amounts of time 'In -g^ade 2 and grade 5 classrooms 
during the course of data collection for the wo rk t o be performed as part of 
Pha&e' III-A Continuation activi ties\ T^(f clinical experience was intended to 
provide a^basis for fu^jtiier* QonCQptual ization of the appropriateness of in-^ 
struction. The findings related to cbncefJtions of appropriateness of teaching 
'were to be usedX>^henever fJossible^ to help create the instrumentation that 



/ 



was to come out of that A^ear's effort (1975-1976). *A report on appropriateness 
of instruction^ outlining a(Ue,matiW conceptualizations of the cohcept.and 
reporting on clin?calTexpef>enc« in, classrooms, was to "be? completed an.cl sub- 
mitted to the California •commission for Teacher Pr«eparatiorv*and Licensing by 
March 31, 1976. " . 

- . %^ 

. This report;, over a year late; is intended to brief lyTdocument our* efforts 

I • ' ' • \' * 

in this area. One major reason for the delay in present-ing this report is the 

fadt that we; are not \ery much closer to "^ui^lerstanding this phenomenon of * ^ 
•appropriateness than we were when we started. We continue to recdgnize the 

m '- * * 

.importance of the concept, ai>d we continue to be^cffnfused about how best' to 
incorporate concerns about appropriatenes;5 into research designs for studying 
teaching and learning j'n classrodf settings/ Nevertheless, we have^soirie in-? 
^Jghts worth sharing. 



VIEW-S OF AP»R0PRIATENESS 



( 



• Many hours were spent in the observation of , class rooms l)y Far West ' 

*Lat)or;atQry staff. All -of this obser,vation^onfirmed our ^lief that ^ppro- 

priateness was a variable of cojisiderable importance. As y*e tontinued to 

discuss the qualitative dimensions of this ph^bmenon we realized wg had 

developed at least three distinct notions about what wfe wanted to study. 

Different .measurement systems, and jlifferent definitions of approf riateness" v 

are inherent in each view.. -^^ 

View v. Appropriateness as Decision Making ' 

One method of study is- to regard the decision making, process ^of teachers . 

as the phenomenon to be judged for -appropriateness. For example, much of what 

we>thinfc of as teaching may be characterized, in metaphoric terms, by thinking 
of the teacher as a Bayesian sjjeepdog (Snow, 1973). As the flock, or a/i indi.- 

vidual/animal strays. from the group or the ^irfectj on' intended, the sheepdog 

" goesrinto actfbn in order to keep things on course. The decisions. made 'differ 

from orre moment to tfie next depending on. whether it is the groups or the ihdi- . 

vidua! that is straying, and on how close to home or pasture the group is' . 

Jhe teacher who has proximal and distal geals in mind constantly acts as a 

• Bayesian sheepdog to facilitate^ the jnovement of the group an<;l the indi\^iduals 

'within the group tO; obtain. a particular standard of performanc^e in relation 

tb those goals. The' teacher who can arttculatethe nature of the present 

situati,on Ci-e.» a diagnosis) and then propose activities with a chance of 

remediatingH^he situation »or facilitattng change toward tlesirable 'goals' (1 .e. , 
* . • • 

prescription) ^can be said *o be analyzing "appropriately." . In this view of 
appropriateness th? concern is with the "reasonableness^" of •the teacher's 
behavior as articulated through"^ verbal reports, test items, questionnatres, 
or'simulations. ^ The report of the teacher's diagnostic and prescriptive 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ x 
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diiivityrhoweveV obtained and irf whatever, form, is ^bject tojev^-luation. ' ' 

If tKKrepo'rt is judged "Veasonable" thts Would indicate. that thft'decision ' 

making skrlls of *the teacher are* of the appropriate qua! i\ty' expected of a- 

professional in this field. The judgment, of reasonableness must, hecessa^rlly, 

be»made by "experts" or "prbfessionaU" who can att^t that a par^ticular set^ ^ 

of conditions are appropriately labeled or -interpreted {a diagno^isV/^ind/that . • ^ 



;th€ activities proposed are reasonable responses tf> that co/idition Ca pr^- 
'scription). 

Example: "The failure of -Anyone in my class to catch fhe error I made - ^ 

i means that thejf can't do. two column addition vdlpyTwell, so Td better spend ' - 

another few days on this content area before mbving on/'' • ^ . ^ 

Example: "Billy loves math but I think he may be spending tpo mUtefrtinffe 
^ . on it. I.'don't see that his reading is improving so Pd better monitor how / . 

he spends his time this week and ^e, if the cause is really^n his choice of ^ 

/ . . ^ , 

activity."' _ • , 

.» * , * , . ' ♦ 

If some panel of experts or peers judge thesfe diagnoses and prescriptions 
of the teacher to be reasonable, then this teacher will be^judged to be making 
* decisions- of the quality desired by those who ara doing the eva]iuation. The , 

teacher may be said to Ijnow what is appropriate behavior or to know how to makfe 
reasonable judgments about teaching situations., Thrs approach to the study of, 
teacher decision making is not very different from th2rt of .the National Teacher 
Examinations, a multiple-choice test in wide u%age, dfes>gned to tap- the teacher's 
krtowledge of "appropriate teactrfngr'* * Items on that test are scored correct 
If the respondent chooses the correct respori$e^to an item. Correct, foir-many ; 
' ^ , ' it/&m$,' means that a panel 'of experts has judged this ijesponse to be itiore 

"appropriate" than others. ' ' , * *' , 

Note that in this view of appropriateness-as-decisiori-making, •the teacher 
' - need not carry out attidhs in accordance with the prescriptions articulated, 

Emc ' . , . ; ... . . ,; 



In this view appropriateness Is viewed as analysis and decision. making, and 

is not defined to be* action or b*&1^ior taken as a result of' the^diagnostfc 

and prescriptive activities in ^ich the teacher engaged; Some of Ihese con- 

cems with the .issue of appropriateness will be addressed by the I#istitute for 

Resea'rjch on Teaching at Michigan State UniVysity^ East Lansing, Mi^higarj, , , 

The national Institute of Edycation (NIE) has'' established the^ Institute for • 

Research on/Teaching to* stu^y the decision making x>f teachers. Under the 

<lirection of Lee Bhulman, with advice from Arthur ETstein and Richard Shavfelson- 

all of whom have viorkfed tn the decision making area, studies are being 'planned* 

and carried out toiexplore the teachers pognitive decision making; It is a 

filftn. be! ief of the institute for^Research on Teaching that a teacher's decf- 

1 * " . ' 

,sion making is intiraately linked to a teacher*s behavior, and that through 

'study of the decision niJik>ng^ processes of teachers one can influent tbe in- 
teractive aspects of Vte^chring. 

- We on the BT£S recognize the importance .of ..this strand of research, but 
we remain comrvitted to\thif study of observable teaching behavior. T^s, our 
interest in pursuing asbects connected with this, view of ai^propriateness has 
been limited. » . . * 

View 2r Appropriateness 'ay Teacher Behavior in Classroom Settings 

In theNirst view'ofWpropriateness the teacher'^ diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive activities were viieWed as cognitive pj^cesses, ihdependenf'of cer- 
tain levels of interactive teaching behavior. N<3S^^|*i^ thi s view of appropri- 
ateness, we add the component of classroom behavior bv teachers to our con- 

V ' '• \ • ' ■■ * * 

cems. By examining the beliavi'or of teachers, we may find that many of the- 

• activities which take place sin V^a^ses are done»o qukkly, and with such, a 
'" ' • " ■ \ ' . ' " ■ . • 

lack of critical analyses,, -jthat the fules for studying the diagnostic. and 

'prescriptive behaviorjof t?achers\no longer apply. For example, the te4<:her 

who walks by a particular chi\ld an\l reaches out her hand td stroke fiis head 



•V. 



rarely. c3ft articulate the particular qualities of the situation whic5?%elped. 
.initiate that activity.* Rerhaps the teacher migh't be able to'^say ^ "Well, J— 
know Jphnnie always needs a*]ittle extra. attention, so when I pajs him by I 
try to^show him a li'ttle love. "^n 3 sense, the activity is tTTg ^&Ut ting 



point' for an examination of whether behaviffr is appropriate-pr jiot, and the ' 
teacher^s articulation of diagnostic and prescriptive activity in relatibn to . 
his or her teaching ^behavipr is^unnecessary. In this view the activity itself ^ 
can be judged independently of the teacher's ability to^rttculate the diag- • . 
.nostijc afid* prescriptive processes related to the activity. What is require,il . 
for a judgment of appropriatenesi^. In this case, is the same sort of:panel rff 
"experts" or "professionals" as was, noted in the view of app»%)r1ateneis pre-_ 
sented above/. Actions still need to-be judged by some competent .review board 
that can decide whether, givefl a certain set of conditions, the teafcher's ♦ 
activities appear to be appropriate or reasonable. Perhaps all that needs -to 
be known to make these judgments are the teacher's goals. If the goals are 
known, people^may be able to judge Vihether th6 Bayesian sheepdogs metjphor Is 
holding In'' a particular situation. Jhe advantage of this apjDroach to the 
sUidy of appropriateness is that the teachers-' actions probabTy^peak louder 
than their words. Thjjs, in v^ew^two one avoidSs certain- pitfalls' inherent jn 
view one. This behaviora.1 view was preferre'd by our staff for -some 4:1me,' but 
as we continued designing the BTES studj^ we ended up taking an even stronger* 
behavioristic stand, desqriljed in view three. \ " ' ' - 

View, 3: ACadeipic Learning-Time and Appropriateness ' . , * ^, . 

The appropriateness of instruction is generally conceptual 1 2^ 1n,^rms ^ 
of activities* and 'functions performed by the teacher, or other ^struct iohal 
personnel. A teacher's planning behavior, grouping practices, questioning 
techmques, or personal warmth may all be judged at one time or another, to. 
be tote oV less "appropriate" instruction. However, Jn our'oplnioh, the* 



-5- 



:iatenessof Instruct! on 'must in- 



t underlying N.sis ■for..evaluating- tl^e apprppnate 

volve criieria consisting of vari ou$ 'effects that the^instru<^tioV> does <?r ' 

doesr not' have' on - students . * That is*, if on6.'i>fe\i eves that certain instruction. 

■ \- ' ' . - . ^ 

'"is appropriate J ntenns^'thV^lea^p iijg^njeff^ .^^ student, ^hen one.v*'. 

mtist have some notion of the le^iming outcomes or learning "behaviors that-in-. 

. dicate the TuVfillment of* those learning needs.- - ^\ • • ..-^ 

The value of criteria. The analysis of-crlteri'a for determining* the * 
— ^ '^-/^ — • ' ■ vi 

approt)riateness of instruction I's Valuable for two purposes. Pirst, a 
, criteria for appropriateness provides the conceptual underpinnings for the 
development of a theory of- appropriatenes^ Appropriate instruction c^n not 
be fully under*stood without an ^pl'i^atiGii of what makes the instructitMi 
appropriate. This- must Incfiide reference to^fie desiyjed^ effects ofi th]pt;,in- 
' struction on the students. , . • , . 

* Second, specification of criteria for appropriateness is essential to Ch6 . 

m • * • ^ • * 

( . , - ' ' * ' ' , 

systematic study of appropriate instruction. Such criteria would not only- * 
'provide for the identification of appropriate' instruction, but they would 
allow for the- analysis o^tjje particular de-^ierictes that;^<r£buntt'f6n^in- • 
appropriate instruction.- Presumably^ thore^iW be multiple^ criteria .-in ' 
effect during any appropriate inStructianal activity. The^e .(f^f ferent cri- 
teria would probably beyinvoked due to the cbmplex Interactions* occuwtng * 
\ between teachyig {)ehayior, student characteristic^ afnd ^uituaticnal' variables. 
Therefore- the identification of such criteria is necessary for the '^tudy of., a 
the particular causes* of different cases of inappropriate' instruction, . * 

Inadequacy ^ofactjieveTnent. gain^riteHorH Perhaps the most ,conij|pn cri^. . ^ 
terion for appropriatepesii of instruction is learning as ^nedsUred by gain i/i 
* achievement. Generally, a test is admin-istered at two polwts in time. The > 
dilTference between the two tes:t scores (or some variation such a? a residual--, 
tzed post^est score) is assumed to represent thfe learmng that occurt^ed -djuritig- 
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th^ Interim period. Tbere ar^^ several problems with^ tMs .approaqh to t>v€ study* 

of apprepri'^terress. F4rs4,, no^jaccount is taken.of fxltictuations in the student's 

level of kngwjedge^ It is nqrmal fer people to -forget some of, what they learn . 

* * * ' 

with the passage of time. Therefore, the test-retest appro^ will, tend to • 
be less sjen§itive to learning that occurs, earlier, in the interitp, period than 
it will to 'learning that occurs later in the peridd,-* That is, "early learning"* 

* * ' ^ ... V . - , ' ' » . • . • 

wiTl be measured as less learning tJlan ^late leariiing." * ^^^diWfc"- 

A second problem with 'the test-retest approach fr tfm^^^ren^ly mea<t''*.- 
sure learning in the areas tested.^ Reatly appropriate instnJctloh .probably « 
involves learning in a wide ;?lnge of ai^eas, perhaps includi»g many academid 
content areas as well as" various aspects' of social* deve1o«i6nt. It^wquld be 
'unreal ist'ic to attempt to test for the erftire range of possible outc.oipes .given' 

limitations of stude'n^ime and endurance. .Therefore, in;Srtruction might look * 

' ' f • . ' • • . 

good in tetms of, the. test-retest evaluation siinpty beqause .it focused on those 

"butcomes ' that -trappenaj-ta-^g measttred ;?rf -t*^t«st . - Tlii^Heffld- of chanc e match - 

with test it^iis would seem to be. an extreJ^ly li^nited criterion f9r approprt-^ 

; \- ' • ^ ■ ■ ^ ' ♦ ■ _ . . 

ateness., ' . ^ * , - ' n;' 

; . ■. ^ ■ \ : 

. .A third, anTl more fundamental problem wHh the- test-retest approach Ties 

•in the fact that it does not measure the ongoihgjlearning itself.' Rather; it 

measures the effects of learning in t^rms of change in student performance. 

^kiere/ore, .no account is obtained of the actual events* that comprise s'tudent ^ 

learriing". The cause of succ'^^r failure is left unknown. Furtherfnot-e,- in- " 

thTs approach^no direct tie can be made between student- learning events and;;^*^ 

instructionam^ents.- Fteny things happen between the two tests an.d it *is 

impossible to determine with any confidence which of .the myriad occurrence^ 

. accounts Nf or 'the changV in student achievement; The studgnt .learning may even 

tiave 'occurred at the stiid^nt's fiome, rather than at schopl. Alternatively,. 

'achievement ganns on a reading test mi'ght "be the result of instruction 



received in a language laboratory ra'ther^than the regular reading^ class. There 
fore, th'e test-retest &pt)roach is of limited use in the study of appropriate 

• instruction. * . ' . • • • 

•'A' fourth prot^lem with the test-retest approach i/ its complete *ack of 
iJll^heuristlc Vjilue^ No specification is made of the events or behaviors that 
^ , comprise student learning.. 'Therefore, no theoretical implications are made- 
for tfte ^kinds of instruction, that would be appropriate antecedents to student 
learning. Hence, no useful model of learning and inmruction is suggested by 

the notion that' learning involves a change in student achievement.^ 

The ALTl^lternative . As an aUemative to using ach^ievement gain as a 

(or the) criterion for defining appropriate' instruction,- it is possible to 

^ . . . • *' • 

.conceptualize, and even. to. measure, student learning as an ongoing behavioral 

• ji * * ' ' ^ 

phenonienoii t One example -of, such, an aUemative, currently being developed at 
^Far West Laboratory t see 'Proposal for Phase III-B, 1976), is Ac^idemi clTearni ng - 
"Tittife (ALT). The .ALT construcfis-TrT an^earTy and" reTalrveTy" crude stage of J " 
'development.. Nevertheless, it is possible to elaborate this constr^^ct tp 
explore its potential as a set of criteria for dealing with, the issue of • . " 
^ appropriateness of instru|tton. The ALT mo(]^l -consists of three corpponents: 
1) the instructional ^cti<fity in which the^.studeryt is invoTv^d.; 2) the cog^ 

• nitlve behavior of the student; and, 3) the affective behavior of the student. 
The instructional activity . The appropriatena^ of the stAentis in- 

structional activity for a given .outcome can be analyzed in terms of turricu- 
'lum theory. The major concern here is to identify those activities that should 
optNmize a student's learning in a given content area.- Activities may vary in 
terms of the lower-order objectives thit are presented as building-blocks .to 
a higher-order objective. For example, the higher-order objective, reading 
skills^ might be ^attained through activities involving lower-order phonic 
skills, simple word recognition ("look-say" activities), or some combination. 



of the twa. Activities may also vary in terms of the sequence in which they 
are undertaken by students, TaxonomicaVmo4els of content goals or educational 
objectives m*^ight suggest that certain sequen^es"^ are*mor6 appropriate than others 
(e.^. Bloom et al., 1956; Gagne, 1970), In additioru curriculum activities 
might vary in ^terms of underlying models of learning. For example,- the student 
could receive a. direct presentation of the Concepts to be-learned, as. with an 
expository approach, or the student could be involved in activities indirectly 
related to the concepts, as in a discovery approach. Many other issues might 
be 'raised regarding the appropriateness 6f a student learning activity, for a 

given outcome. However, it is sufficient for this discussion to conclude that 

# > - * 

one component of appropriate instruction is the instructional activity usdd. 

' . • ""* ' ' 

The criteria by which one evaluates the appropriateness of instructional acti- 
vities -for particular' learning objectives cof)»prise one cluster of; criteria for 
appropriate instruction. 

^ Z^J" XogniYi ve ^ehavTor' . T^~appr6pr^iateness~or"^ 

comprises a second cluster of (frlterla^ -for ^ppropr^^ Student 
oognitive beljivior refers, here,„io the particular cognitive responses of a 
given student when involved in a given substantive activity. This cluster of 
criteria consists of aptitude treatment interactions, where an individual 
student's aptitude interacts with the "treatment manifefsted by the insti^t^- 
ional activity. That Is, the student's cognitive behavior can^be appropriate 
only when the ^student is responding within an activity that is matched to his 
or her individual characteristics. . , 

' The appropriateness of a student's cognitive behavior can be analyzed in 
terms of learning theory. Masjbery theory (Bloom, 1976) would suggest that a 
student will learn 'at an aptimal rate only when working on a task for which 
he or she has acquired prerequisite skills. In addition, this theory would 
suggest that students learning optimally will display correct response rates . 



within a limited range, genei/ally at the higher levels of accuracy. Other 
bodies of learning theor^ siiggest thafe. students will acquire information more 
readilyjj retain it.ove/ Ton^ec periods ci ipSne when they receive that 
information in preferrefd medium^, such as tactile, pictorial, or verbal sources. 
(Cronbach and Snow, 19^7). The prVfferred learning medium is found to vary . 
across different irraividual§. 1|^^elopmehta> theory is also pertinent here. 
Certain developmental theorists; Such as Praget or Bruner, .contend that indi- 
viduals mature in a stage-like process, where new khowledge^arjd skills can be . 
acquired primarily in term% of t^Je» cognitive modes of one's current, stage 
(c.f. , Gage and Bferliner, V975). For example, an infant might learn iriost 
readily through motoric interaction with; the. environment, a young child m^ght 
learn more effectively throy^h Visual and imaginal modes, and an older child 
or an aduU might learn most eff<itieintly-with symbolic information and responses, 
It is clear thai an awesome body'of complex theory is available for th^ 



evaluation, of* the. appropriateness 'of .student cognitive beh^ivior. A second 
cluster of criteria for appropriate ins^tructioa, then^ is comprised of the \ 
various approaches tj^ the eva-luat'ion jof stude.nt^ cognitive behavior. \ 

Affective behavior . The thjird cluster consists of criteria by which 
ofie can judge the appropriateness o.f Student affective behavior. These cri'- 
teria involve the interaction of > student affective characteristics with the 
instructional activity, as manifested' by ^he affective respons.es pf an indi- 
vidual student for. a given actfvity. . • , . . " 
♦ The appropriateness of a stu^lent's affective' behavior can be analyzed 
in terms of various bodies o* theory, such' as motlVation- and self-concept . 
constructs. One. theory of achle^ment motivation., (McClelland,' 1965, c.f. 
Atkinson and Feather, 1966), contends that individual characteristics Inter- 
act with task tor activity) chJtracterf sties .tD;produce the motivational re- * 
spon<e. probabilities for that ^rsor>'in tha^f situation. F(^ example, if the- ^_ 



indivfdua; h^s a high desire, to succeed (rather than a .higher 
and is involved in a challenging activity (with an intermediate 
of -success), then that person will tend to work diligently and 
likely to comi^lete the task successfully (I.e., will be m5re 1 
something). . * , 



fear of failure) 
prob.abil-ity 
will be more 
kely«to learn 



Many other theories are avai^labfe for the explanation of 



student affect- 
characteni sties 
M'ty'(e.g. see 



for 'their appro- 



ive' behavior in a learning activity, where student personality 
are seen as interacting with features^of the instructional atti 
Coopersmith, 1959). They"|>rovtde" a wealth of possible criteria 
priateness of' student affective behavior in a learning situation. \f 

Pro(jedures for measilirinj ALT .'* The discussion, to this point, h^s been 
confined. to rather general, even vague considerations of the theoretical poss-» 
ibiiities for a model of ongoing learning behaviors comprised of the t||ree 
clglfers of criteria described above. It is- hoped that the somewhat cr^de 
procedures' cuTrdfitTy useT 5t-ttTg" fa r West Ldbu r- dLo r- y Fo r m easu ri ng - Acady e — 
Learning Time (ALT^ can-now be briefly presented without prejudicing the Vj 
reader to beVieve that this ALT model is restricted by the urisophisti cation 
that acpompanies its early'stage of development. • . '.\ 

The' existing ALT model consists of one variable used to assess each of ~ 
the. three clusters of criteria for apprcjprlate ongoing student leaYTiing be- 
havitfr. The appropriatenes's"fr the instructional activity- for a given conten 

outcome is measured by sifnply coding- the content category of that activity. 

V ■ ■ • « 

The more clQsely related the .content' of the activity is to the specified out 

come,' the more appropriate the activity is considered to be for that outcc 

Hence, an instructioYial activity tnvolving sight* words with long vowels wou 
' - " ' ' ' ' ,' . ,'* ' • 

be considered more appro'priate for the learning of long vowel decoding,.. ttia 

• * 

would a lesson' on penmanship. 

The appropriateness of a stu^lent's. cognitive behavior is assessed i 



•terms of the' student 'stability to ca4y out the instructional activity.^ 
Another waj^of dfescribing -this- van* ahlle is that it reflects the level of 
'difficulty of. the instructional activity for the ^individual student. Some ' 
mfxttrre of intermediate and l.ow'leykls oi task difficuKy are GOfisiderfd to 
indicate more appropriate student cognitive behavior. Theref(^re, if the- task 
is so 'difficult 'for a student t^rat? he or she is upable to respond correctly at 
alf, then the student's cognitive behavior n's considered inappropriate. The - 
•mixture of intermediate and ^^ levels ^or'ciifficultf i€. seen as reflecting- 
• appropriate cognitive l>ehavn'ar because this wo^ld tend to^^indicate that the 
Student is alternately challenged by new material and reinforced by practice 
or review material • * ' ^ ' ^ ' ' 

The appropriateness* of a student's affective behavior is measured in 
terms of the studerlt's enajjj(0|ient or active, involvement in the instructional 

activity. In' other worlds', If the stu3ent is attentively involved in-tfie task* 

. . ^ , . " 

at ,'hand,' then it, is assumed that appropriate motivational and ,atti tudinal 

• * ' - 
co.nditions would acc9Unr fbr.this- i'nyolvement.* If ttie^l^j^^^ignores- or ^ 

* ^actively avoids the task-, then -the 'affective i^sponse of. the student Is con- 

sidered to be, inappropriate. The relevance rff engagement to the Impropriate- 

\ • - * * / ^ 

nes? of ongoing learning is self-evident. . ' • , ^ 

' Three' %imiile^ variables have been* presented, .^latively straightforward- 

techniques for^measuring ongoing student -behavior in terms of these variables 

' are currently irvuse at Far West Laboratory. It shou1d .be clear that these 

variables are only rudimentary precursors to a potentially highly elaborate- 

instrumentation t6, assess ALT. Likewise, the cufrent model of ALT offers/ 

\ only a, glimpse of the highly sophisticated conceptualization -of ongoing - 

' 1. lea\ning that' coultf^ ideveloped.' However, th^ existing theory an4 instru- 

rfen^atTon -represent a rHsonable beginning in. the development of coficeptual 

^ and empiricdT criteria for "the apprbpri^teness of instruction. The; idea of , 
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using bngoing student^ b^avior as the phenomeoplogical focal point tor the- 
of learning and instruction portends considerable explanatory power. 
Appropriate instruction mu^t result Im s^ome-kind oi learning by'the student. 
Perhaps j^'^h'en , we should start wi th. t{ie student when studying the appropri- 
ateness of\ instruction. 
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CbNCEPTIONS. OF APPROPRIATENESS - 
AND THE TDEVEU0PMENT OF INSTRUMENTATION 



The thi^ee views of apj)ropriateness presentecj abov^ influenced and were^ 
influenced oi^r observations Of classrooms. As we/approached the .f ijeTd 
stu(jy we haci cpntracted to do, as part of Phase III-B, the view of appropri- ' 
a tenes s -p reseated 'in View Three tbojc jrecedence. We chose, for example, to 
^weasure the. content areas of 'the materjils tj^e student was workjng with, their- 



difficulty level' for the- student, and 



'^ca^tionc of appropriateness. Thus, ouV 

* 'V ' 

appropriateness, as given in View l\\ 
• wi lumi 



t(«e student's engagement rat6 as indi- 
nstrumentation reflects a vie!/ of 
n;e| We hope that the Phase III-B dat^ ^ 
nate this area of our concfnj. By using ALT as a criterion Yor 
appropriate iaaching, this, seemingly (Jufijli^tive area .ol^^ concern becomes more- 
tangible,' and,, simultaneously, more, lilje ly to, be studied, with^ an empirica'l 



methodplogy. :We consider this a^decidedly positive step. since we contirrufe to 



.tfelieve in^ the. importance of this kind 
teaching and learrring, . * 



of variable in studies of classroom 



•.•■■1) 
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